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In Prison 


Winslow H. Osborne, of the NSBRO Ad- 
visory Section, found seven COs in the 
Naval Prison at Portsmouth, N. H., on a 
recent visit there. The men were serving 
sentences ranging from two to eight years 
for military disobedience or “desertion.” 

f the seven, five were Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, Osborne reported. He found no 
evidence of mistreatment and stated that 
the mail and visiting privileges were con- 
siderably more liberal than in federal 
prisons. There is no racial segregation in 
either the sleeping or eating quarters. In 
fact, he said, one Jehovah’s Witnéss from 
Arkansas was on disciplinary status for re- 
fusing to eat between two Negroes. 

The Navy maintains another prison in 
California, although it is nct known how 
many COs are interned there. 


Work Strike 


Three conscientious objectors at the 
Petersburg, Va., Federal Reformatory were 
work-striking last month against “conscrip- 
tion, fascism and militarism” as reflected in 
the Federal Prison system. They began 
their protest, it was understood, on June 12. 

The men fasted for the first ten days 
of their strike, it was understood, and were 
immediately isolated and put on a restricted 
status. 

A similar strike, now about six months 
old, was still being carried on at the Dan- 
bury, Conn., Correctional Institution by 12 
COs who were also protesting the conscrip- 
tion and prison systems. It was repurted 
that at least seven others of this group, later 
transferred to the Lewisburg, Pa., Peni- 
tentiary, first ended their strike, then re- 
sumed it reputedly in protest against parole 
restrictions. 

Parole 
A survey by the NSBRO Advisory Sec- 
(Continued on nued on page 7) 


Double Trouble 


A young Canadian CO last month found 
himself in demand both in the United 
States and. Canada. 

The youth, Vernon K. Yantzi, is already 
recognized as a CO in Canada and is serv- 
ing in the Canadian Alternative Service 
Program. He is, however, also considered 
eligible for duty in the U. 8S. and was being 
ordered to fill out and return Selective 
Service Forms 40 and 40F. 

The dilemma is the result of the fact 
that Yantzi used to live in Nebraska, but 
moved to Canada when he was nine years 
old. He later took out Canadian papers, 
but somehow never renounced his United 
States citizenship although he is now mar- 
ried and intends to remain in Canada. 

he U. 8S. and Canadian conscription 
systems have a reciprocal agreement regard- 
ing military service, but none regarding CO 
service. As a result, Yantzi is technically 
liable to simultaneous conscription in both 
countries, and, despite his service in Canada, 
the Nebraska State Selective Service Head- 
quarters ruled that he was still subject to 
the Selective Service law here. 

The NSBRO advised Yantzi to fill out 
the required U. 8. forms, meanwhile taking 
his case up with Canadian officials, point- 
ing out the obvious impossibility of his 
serving in two places at once. 

+ 


Loses Eye 


Daniel S. Smucker, 23, a Boonsboro, Md., 
assignee, lost his right eye early this month 
while doing emergency farm work. 

The accident occurred while Smucker, an 
Amish Mennonite, was loading wheat on a 
private farm near the camp July 1. Taken 
to the Washington County Hospital in 
Hagerstown, Md., he was operated on for 
removal of the eye that same day. 

Because the accident occurred while 
Smucker was doing emergency farm labor, 
his medical expenses, plus a flat $500 award, 
will be taken care of under the provisions 
of the emergency farm work insurance. 

Smucker is a native of New Holland, 
Pa., and has been in CPS since Sept. 25, 
1942. 


Germfask Incident e 


A Sunday recreational trip for 16 as- 
signees at the new government camp at 
Germfask, Mich., was abruptly halted July 
2 when a crowd of angry citizens forced the 
COs to leave town. 

The men had taken a truck into nearby 
Newberry, Mich., but were warned almost 
immediately to leave. Shortly after, four 
assignees were accosted in a tavern, iden- 
tified as COs and were pushed and helped 
along with kicks back to their truck. 

While the other men were being rounded 
up, a crowd of 150 persons gathered. 
Several threatening gestures were made and 
the word “lynch” was overheard. Finally 
the truck driver was located and the men 
pulled away. 

Tornado 

Another Brethren CPS unit found itself 
at close quarters with a tornado the night 
of June 23. The series of windstorms 
which left a path of destruction across 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Maryland, 
smashed a barn on the grounds of the Cam- 
bridge, Md., State Hospital where there is 
a CPS unit of 14 men. Two cows were 
killed but none of the hospital personnel 
was hurt. 


(Continued on page 7) 


Discharge Standards 


CPS men who decide to go into the army 
but are not accepted for military service 
may in the future be transferred auto- 
matically to government camps. 

What may be a preview of the new pro- 
cedure was offered in the case of a. Warren, 
Pa., State Hospital assignee who applied 
recently for a I-A-O classification. Because 
he was 39 years old and therefore probably 
unacceptable to the army. lective Service 
refused to reclassify him line with its 
new policy of raising discuarge require- 


ments. 

The AFSC however, after conferring with 
both the BSC and MCC, declined to accept 
the man back in a Friends camp since he 
had expressed a desire for military service. 
The assignee in question, therefore, will 
probably be sent to a government unit. 

Basis of Selective Service’s action in rais- 
ing CPS discharge standards is the fact that 
the army’s requirements for discharge of a 
man once he is inducted are stricter than 
the physical standards for induction. The 
same policy is now being applied to CPS. 


Congregational 


The Congregational Christian General 
Council, meeting in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
last month, reinforced its stand on con- 
scientious objectors with its unanimous ac- 
ceptance of two resolutions. 

The first resolved that the General Coun- 
cil petition the government to: (1) provide 
COs with health and accident compensa- 
tion and dependency allotments; (2) en- 
large the opportunities for detached service 
both at home and abroad; (3) provide COs 
with maintenance and pay, postwar educa- 
tional and occupational assistance; (4) 
transfer CPS to a civilian department of 
the government. 

The second resolved that the General 
Council: (1) recommend to pastors and 
churches closer fellowship with COs; (2) 
authorize the Committee on War Victims 
and Services to assist CO dependents; (3) 
form a National Committee on Con- 
scientious Objectors; (4) appoint a cha 
lain-secretary to visit Congregational COs 
and act as secretary of the National Com- 
mittee; (5) encourage the Service Com- 
mittee of the Council for Social Action in 
developing a specific program of postwar 
relief and rehabilitation, utilizing the serv- 
ices of COs and others. 

The resolutions were adopted after a re- 
port to the Council by the Congregational 
Christian Committee on COs by its chair- 
man, Albert W. Palmer. 

The report explained something of the 
background of COs and their religious 
motivation, emphasizing that while men are 
supposedly not in CPS on a punitive basis, 
treatment of them “is in some respects even 
less generous than that accorded to prison- 
ers of war.’ 

The report urged individual churches to 
include COs on their service honor rolls, 
and in their correspondence and gifts. 


National Committee 


Regarding the new proposed National 
Committee on COs, it recommended nam- 
ing eight members in one geographic area, 
plus a member in each Conference. This 
committee would be served by “at least a 
part-time chaplain-secretary to act as execu- 
tive, keep in touch with the boys in camps 
and on detached service and render neces- 
sary financial service in raising funds for 
the committee. 

“Such an executive should build up a 
system of personnel records which will be 
of help in placing men back in normal 
community life when the day of demobiliza- 
tion comes. Right now we must begin 
planning for that demobilization, remember- 
ing the handicaps these men will suffer in 
comparison with the returning soldier.” 


(Continued on page 7) 


Don’t Look Now 


A group of CO prisoners and others were 
being taken from the McNeil Island, Ore., 
Penitentiary for army physical examina- 
tions in accordance with the new parole 
procedures. 

One of the questions they were asked on 
the basic army questionnaire was, “Do you 
feel you are Fo watched while you are 
at work?” 

They all said “yes.” 
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CPS Camps and Units 


A complete listing of current CPS camps 
and units follows. The list includes name 
and address of unit, administrative and 
technical agency, name of director or as- 
sistant director, and the unit’s capacity. 

No. 4, Grottoes, Va, MCC, SCS 
Emanuel Hertzler, 150. 

No. 5, Colorado Springs, Colo., MCC, 
SCS, David H. Suderman, 150. 

No. 7, Magnolia, Ark., BSC, SCS, Carl 
Throop, 50 (’til Aug. 31 only). 

No. 12, Cooperstown, N. Y., AFC, FS, 
Roger Drury, 35 

BSC, FS, Vernon 


No. 16, Kane, Pa., 
MCC, SCS, Lester 





Nichols, 150. 
No. 18, Denison, Ia., 


Gerig, 150. 

No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa., MCC, SCS, 
and Pa. Turnpike Comm., H. Ralph 
Hernley, 150. 

No. 21, Cascade Locks, Ore., BSC, FS, 


Robert E. Case, 150. 

No. 23, Coshocton, Ohio, AFSC, SCS, 
W. Brooke Morgan, 50. 

No. 24, (four units), R.F.D. 5, Hagers- 
town, Md.; Williamsport, Md.; Boonsboro, 
Md.; Clearspring, Md.; MCC and BSC, 
SCS, Grant Stoltzfus, 105. 

No. 26, Chicago, IIll., Alexian Brothers 
(general) Hospital, ACCO, Richard A. 
Lion, 45. 

No. 27, Tallahassee, Fla., BSC, Public 
Health Service, Ralph Townsend, 40; Mul- 
berry, Fla., MCC, 35 ; Orlando, Fla., AFSC, 
25. 


No. 28, Medaryville, Ind., MCC, FS and 
Game Reserve, John D. Stalter, 150. 
No. 31, Camino, Cal., MCC, FS, Jesse 


No. 33, Ft. Collins, Col., MCC, SCS, 
Henry T. Reimer, Jr., 1 

No. 34, Bowie, Md., coop. admin., FS 
and Fish & Wildlife, Milo Yoder, 70. 

No. 35 North Fork, Cal., MCC, FS, 
Leland Brenneman, 150. 

No. 37, Coleville, Cal., AFSC, FS, Wesley 
J. Huss, 200 

No. 41, "Williamsburg, Va., Eastern State 
(mental) Hospital, AFSC, Calhoun Geiger, 
60 


No. 42, Wellston, Mich., BSC, FS, Wil- 
liam Z. Cline, 150. 

No. 43, Castaner Project, Adjuntas, 
Puerto Rico, BSC,: Puerto Rican Recon- 
struction Admin., Rufus G. King, 75; 
Zalduondo, Puerto Rico, AFSC, La Plata, 
Puerto Rico, MCC; P.O. Box 665, Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
BSC, 6. 

No. 44, Staunton, Va., Western State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, Levi Tschetter, 
56. 

No. 45, Luray, Va., MCC, NPS, Dwight 
V. Yoder, 150. 

No. 46, Big Flats, N. Y., AFSC, SCS, 
Thomas I. Potts, 150. 


No. 47, Sykesville, Md., Springfield State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, George Vician, 60. 

No. 49, Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia 
State (mental) Hospital, AFSC, Robert 
S. Blanc, Jr., 95. 

No. 50, New York, N. Y., Presbyterian 
(general) Hospital, AFSC, James Lloyd 
25 


No. 51, Fort Steilacoom, Wash., Western 
State (mental) Hospital, BSC, Lloyd A. 
Hall, 25. 

No. 52, Powellsville, Md., AFSC, SCS, 
Gordon Foster, 150. 

No. 55, Belton, Mont., MCC, NPS, Alfred 
Zook, 150. 

No. 56, ag a Ore., BSC, FS, Rich- 
ard C. Mills 

No. 57, Hill City, 8. D., MCC, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Paul M. Tschetter, 150. 

No. 58, Farnhurst, Del., Delaware State 
(mental) _Hospital, MCC, D. Paul Miller, 
40 


No. 59, Elkton, Ore., AFSC, Gen. Land 
Office, Dan Wilson, 150. 

No. 61, (two units) Durham, N. C., Duke 
University (general and mental) Hospital; 
Highland (mental) Hospital, Asheville, 
N. C., Methodist World Peace Commission, 
R. Paul Brotsman, 45. 

No. 62, Cheltenham, Md., Cheltenham 
School for Boys (reformatory), AFSC, 
John’ Hanks, 22. 

No. 63, Marlboro, N. J., Marlboro State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, Loris A. Ha- 
begger, 65. 

No. 64, Terry, Mont., MCC, Farm Se- 
curity Admin., Henry Guhr, 150. 

No. 66, Norristown, Pa., Norristown State 
(Mental) Hospital, MCC, Ira Smucker, 95. 

No. 67, Downey, Idaho, MCC, SCS, Orin 
M. Beechy, 150. 

No. 68, Norwich, Conn., Norwich State 
ane) Hospital, BSC, W. Jarrott Harkey, 


as 70, Dayton, Ohio, Dayton State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, Vernon H. Stine- 
baugh, 17. 

No. 71, Lima, Ohio, Lima State (mental) 
Hospital, MCC, Melvin Yoder, 12. 

No. 72, Macedonia, Ohio, Hawthornden 
State (mental) Hospital, MCC, Donald 
Liechty, 20. 

No. 73, Columbus, Ohio, Columbus State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, Forest W. Shively, 
0 


AFSC, FS, 


v. J., Greystone 


No. 74, Cambridge, Md., Eastern Shore 
Siate (mental) Hospital, BSC, E. Lowell 
Rife, 15. 

No. 75, Medical Lake, Wash., Eastern 
State (mental) Hospital, AFSC, Clarence 
S. Angell, 25. 

No. 76, Glendora, Cal., 

Clarence H. Yarrow, 200. 

No. 77, Greystone Park, 

Park State (mental) Hosiviot MCC, 
Melvin F. Funk, 95. 

No. 78, Denver, Col., Col. Psychopathic 
Hospital, MCC, Albert J. Ewert, 15. 

No. 79, Provo, Utah, Provo State (men- 
tal) Hospital, MCC, Arthur Jost, 25. 

No. 80, Lyons, N. J., Veterans’ Facility 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, Alfred E. Rath, 85. 

No. 81, Middletown, Conn., Middletown 


State (mental) Hospital, AFSC, Alex 
Sareyan, 75. 

No. 82, Newtown, Conn., Fairfield State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, Stanley S. Dot- 
terer, 40 


No. 83, Warren, Pa., Warren State (men- 
tal) Hospital, AFSC, John H. Carter, 25. 

No. 84, Concord, N. H., Concord State 
(mental) Hospital, AFSC, James Kinnee, 
50 


No. 85, Howard, R. I., Howard State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, D. Earl Heisey, 
60. 


No. 86, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Mt. Pleasant 
State (mental) Hospital, MCC, Earl Lein- 
bach, 33. 

No. 87, Brattleboro, Vt., Brattleboro Re- 
treat (mental hospital), AFSC, Robert T. 
Dick, 25. 

No. 88, Augusta, Me., Augusta State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, F. Nelson Under- 
wood, 25. 

No. 90, Ypsilanti, Mich., Ypsilanti State 
(mental Hospital, MCC, Lotus E. Troyer, 


No. 91, Mansfield, Conn., Mansfield State 
Training School, BSC, Ralph M. Delk, 30. 

No. 92, Vineland, N. J., Vineland Train- 
ing School, MCC, Paul W. Ratzlaff, 16. 

No. 93, Harrisburg, Pa., Harrisburg State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, Gerhard M. 
Peters, 35. 

No. 94, Trenton, N. D., AFSC, Farm 
Security Admin., Edward B. Peacock, 150. 

No. 95 Buckley, Wash., Western State 
Custodial School, BSC, Roland Ortmayer, 
15. 

No. 97, Dairy Farms Project, coop. ad- 
min., 506. 

No. 98, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Dept. of Commerce, 50. 

No. 100, Dairy herd testers, coop. admin., 


No. 102, Owings Mill, Md., Rosewood 
State gue School ACCO, Gordon 
Zahn, 2 

No. “103, Huson, Mont. (parachute 
project), MCC, FS, Roy E. Wenger, 120. 

No. 104, Ames, Iowa, State College Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, AFSC, Byron 
Thomas, 50. 

No. 105, Colony, Va., Lynchburg State 
Colony, BSC, D. K. Christenberry, 25. 

No. 106, Lincoln, Nebr., State College 
Agricultural Station, MCC, Arthur Bal- 
zer, 40. 


No. 107, Three Rivers, Cal., MCC, NPS, 
Dale A. Nebel, 150. 
No. 108, Gatlinburg, Tenn., AFSC, NPS, 


John H. Ferguson, 150 

No. 109. Marion, Va., Southwestern State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, Lowell E. Wright, 
35. 

No. 110, Allentown, Pa., Allentown State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, George T. Miller, 
25 


5. 

No. 111, Mancos, Colo., Selective Service 
System (government camp), Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Charles F. Thomas, 200. 

No. 112, East Lansing, Mich., State Col- 
lege Agricultural Station, BSC, Victor L. 
Stine, 16. 

No. 113, St. Paul, Minn., State College 
Agricultural Station, BSC, Herman Draben- 
stott, 10. 

No. 114, Mt. Weather CPS Project, Blue- 
mont, Va., Department of Commerce, 
Leonard Corwin, 75. 

No. 115, “Guinea Pig” projects, Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, coop. 
administration, 176. 

No. 116, College Park, Md., State Col- 
lege Agricultural Station, BSC, Edgar 
H. Grater, 25. 

No. 117, Lafayette, R. I., Exeter Train- 
ing School (for mental defectives), MCC, 
Theodore Neff, 15. 

No. 118, Wernersville, Pa., State (men- 
tal) Hospital, MCC, Leon Willoughby, 25. 

No. 119, New Lisbon, N. J., State Train- 
ing School, AFSC, Marshall O. Sutton, 15. 

No. 120, Kalamazoo, Mich., State (men- 
tal) Hospital, MCC, Cleo J. Swope, 25. 

No. 121, Bedford, Va., NPS, BSC, Earl 
Garver, 150. 

No. 122, Winnebago, Wis., State (mental) 
Hospital, MCC, Ru nm K. Epp, 15. 


No. 123, Union Grove, Wis., State Train- 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Training Schools—And CPS 


No new problem is mental deficiency. 
Mental deficiency, feeble mindedness has 
been known in all civilizations; still re- 
mains as one of the great causes of pau- 
perism, delinquency, crime. But concern 
for the care of the feeble minded is rela- 
tively new. Real work in the care of these 
unfortunates began in the middle of the 
last century, was accepted as a state prob- 
lem about the beginning of this. 

First of the CPS units to work in train- 
ing schools were Mansfield under the Breth- 
ren, Vineland under the Mennonites in 
March, 1943. (Cheltenham, a Friends unit, 
opened in November 1942, but Chelten- 
ham’s boys are delinquents, not necessarily 
feeble minded.) 

The opening of CPS units in training 
schools all followed the same general pat- 
tern. War industries with higher salaries 
lured many of the old employees from the 
tedious, nerve-wracking work in the schools. 
The draft got a few more. Expansion of 
buildings stopped and waiting lists grew 
longer. State training schools were under 
staffed and over crowded. “There is room 
for only 400 patients at Washington State 
Training School in Buckley and there 
should be 115 employees. Today there are 
600 patients and only 99 attendants and 
that includes the 15 man CPS unit,” or 
“There are 190,000 mental deficients in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Over- 
crowded Pennhurst School is attempting to 
care for 2,500 of them; 1,500 more are on 
the immediate waiting list.” 

Trouble was brewing in the institutions. 
“Riots or near riots had apparently been 
quite frequent events in the moron delin- 
quency cottages in the District Training 
School.” Helped by a number of war time 
conditions, delinquency was rising all over 
the country; and many of the delinquents 
were feeble minded. 


CPS 


Today there are 244 CPS men working in 
14 state training schools, most of them in 15 
man units. CPS men are largely attendants, 
cottage masters. The day attendant in 
the Delaware State Training School at 
Stockley comes on duty after breakfast. He 
puts tooth paste on two dozen toothbrushes 
and sees that two dozen feeble minded men 
brush their teeth. He sees that a higher 
grade ‘worker-patient’ sweeps the floor, an- 
other scrubs the floor, another takes out the 
ashes. He stands over another as he picks 
up papers and waters the flowers and at the 
same times sees that the lower grade pa- 
tients change their clothes. This goes on 
all morning. Comes noon, with the aid of 
the others he gets them washed and to 
lunch, watches them eat, seeing that they 
get enough, that they don’t steal anyone 
else’s food, don’t give their own away.” 

“In the afternoon the lowgrades go back 
to the play yard, the highgrades go back to 
work. Supper is much the same as lunch. 
At bed time he sees that everyone is clean, 
gives more pills to the epileptics, bandages 
cuts, stops fights and then wears himself 
out seeing that everyone finally gets to 


sleep.” 
Jobs 


Other assignees teach in the schools in 
the institutions, do maintenance, farm and 
(Continued on p. 4) 





Fi gures 


On June 30, 1944 there were 244 CPS 

men working in training schools. 

By administrative agency: 

American Friends Service Committee. . 106 
Cheltenham, Md. .... : 16 
New Lisbon, N. J. ...... iene 


NS SE ei oy . 14 
A ae 29 
NRA pe 16 
ETE. ¢ sw ss bana sas ee of ee 
Mennonite Central Committee...... 71 
.  » * 2s 
Lafayette, R. I. . bb 
Union Grove, Wis. 25 
Americen Fork, Utah 15 
Brethren Service Committee 45 
Mansfield, Conn. . . 
Buckley, Wash. ae Pee y 30 
Association of Catholic COs 21 
Owings Mills, Md. ... 21 


American Baptist Home Mission Soc. 1 
Skillman, N. J. .... at 1 





Duke 


Original plans for the Duke unit called 
for ten CPS men for the Durham, N. C., 
Duke Hospital psychiatric ward; ten for 
Highland mental hospital at Asheville. At 
the urgent request of Duke’s professor of 
surgery, another ten were added as operat- 
ing room orderlies. 

After a year and a half, the Duke con- 
tingent totals 45; is doing what the govern- 
ment, the hospital, the CPS men consider 
work of national importance. 

Eleven men today are assigned to Ashe- 
ville, the rest to Duke. There twelve work 
in the Meyer (for No. 1 American psy- 
chiatrist Adolf Meyer) ward, ten on the 
operating room team, the remainder on 
specialized technical jobs. 

(Continued on p. 6) 


Alexian Brothers 


Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked its way into 
history in 1871. It kicked over a lantern, 
the story goes, that started a fire that de- 
stroyed most of the muddy, lusty town of 
Chicago. Among the buildings burnt to 
the ground was the Alexian Brothers hos- 
pital. Since 1866 the Alexian Brothers had 
been working in Chicago, nursing the sick 
of all faiths. 

A new Chicago rose from the ashes, and 
a new hospital appeared, too. And the 
Alexian Brothers went on with their work 
just as they have all over the world for 
the past six centuries. 

Founded in France by Tobias, during the 
15th Century, the original group of Alexians 
comforted the sick and buried the dead 
during the Black Death—the Bubonic Pla- 
gue. This was at a time when other men 
barred the doors and burnt the houses (and 
the inhabitants) where the presence of 
plague was even suspected. 


The Alexian Brothers are a nursing order. 
They take the same vows as do the other 
Catholic orders: poverty, chastity, obedi- 
ence. Their motto: St. Paul’s words, “The 
charity of Christ urges us.” Their job: 
nursing and comforting all men, Catholic, 
Protestant, Hebrew and unbeliever. 

“The life of the Brothers here,” wrote 
a member of the CPS unit, “is part of our 
inspiration. It is a good lesson in humility 
to see the brother who just gave you a 
fine lecture on anatomy mopping the hall 
floor; to know that the former Superior 
of the Alexian Brothers Order in this 
country and abroad is now folding linen in 
a temperature of 90 degrees at the hogpital 
laundry in Oshkosh, Wisconsin.” 

Today Alexian Brothers hospital stands 
amidst the faded grandeur of Chicago's 
sprawling North Side. The hospital has no 
female patients, specializes in no type of 
disease and has probably the lowest rates 
in Chicago. Both the Brothers and the 
nurses in the training school work without 
pay. 

(Continued on p. 6) 


CPS 50—Presbyterian Hospital 


Columbia (for Columbia University) 
Presbyterian Medical Center in New York 
is primarily a teaching hospital. Patients 
are usually selected on the basis of their 
unique case histories; patients with more 
common ailments are often referred to other 
hospitals in the vicinity. 

However the immense endowment fund 
permits the admittance of a large percent- 
age of charitable cases and few, if any, of 
the ward patients pay rates sufficient to 
cover the cost of treatment. Harkness 
Pavilion for private patients (it has housed 
such notables as Madame Chiang Kai Chek 
and Mrs. Salvatore Dali) helps to balance 
the hospital budget. 

The towering skyscrapers of the Medical 
Center overlook Riverside Drive and the 
Hudson; house medical and mental clinics, 
a general hospital, children’s, women’s, 
urological, neurological, and psychiatric 
hospitals, an eye hospital, schools of medi- 
cine, dentistry, dietetics. With a fifty mil- 
lion dollar investment and a staff of some 
of the world’s outstanding surgeons, it is 


probably one of the best equipped group of 
hospitals in the country. 


CPS 


Normally employing over 2,500 people, 
Medical Center has been hard hit by the 
wartime boom and the draft. Early in 
1942, the Quaker Emergency Service, a New 
York volunteer group under the direction 
of Josiah Marvel, arranged to send eight or 
ten pre-draft conscientious objectors to 
work in the Center’s orderly department. 
So pleased was the hospital with their work 
that they immediately requested a OPS 
unit and 25 men were assigned there from 
camps in New England, Maryland and Ohio 
in September, 1942. 

Since the greatest shortage was in the 
steward’s department most of the men were 
assigned to kitchen work, carrying dishes ‘in 
the staff dining room. With the passage of 
time and after objections by the AFSC, 
Selective Service and the unit itself, some 
CPS men have been transferred ‘to other 

(Continued on p. 5) 
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Training Schools—( from page 3) 
clerical work. New Lisbon, N. J., State 
Colony is perhaps a typical example of CPS 
jobs in training schools. “Up to 16 (chrono- 
logical age) the boys attend school and that 
is where the CPS men come in. Six of the 
unit have half day teaching assignments— 
two in physical education, two in music, 
one in handicrafts, one on the three R’s and 
woodwork.” 

“Most of the older ‘boys’ (up to 70) 
work on the farms, in the dining rooms and 
about the grounds. Eight of the CPS men, 
too, work on the farm. Two other CPS 
men have jobs conducting psychological 
tests, other assignees work in the laundry, 
in the hospital, do recreational and cottage 
work, and work in the Supervisors office 
where the duties range from clerical work 
to hair cutting.” 

(It is interesting to notice that almost all 
of the institutions refer to the patients as 
“boys” or “children” though in some of the 
schools such as Rosewood and New Lisbon 
the chronological age of the patient goes as 
high as 70. “We speak of the wards as 
halls or home, too, and the institution as 
the school,” wrote a CPS man from Buck- 
ley, “This is just part of the program to 
make the school seem a home to these un- 
fortunate people.”) 

Other jobs CPS men fill: power house 
attendants, bus and truck drivers, TB ward 
workers, Bible class teachers, occupational 
therapists, art teachers, printing teachers, 
playground builders. 


Wives 


“Being near the industrial centers has its 
disadvantages, too; many of the former 
employees have been drained away by bet- 
ter paying war jobs in the vicinity,” re- 
ported an assignee from the Southern 
Colony and Training School, Union Grove, 
Wis. “Because of the acute labor shortage, 
married CPS men were especially welcome 
when the Mennonite Central Committee 
- established this unit in November, 1943. 
Thirteen CPS wives are employed in wards, 
at the switchboard, in the office and dining 
rooms.” CPS wives are working along with 
their men in most of the units. In addition 
to the three CPS wives working at the Exe- 
ter School in Lafayette, R. I., two COGs 
are helping too. (COGs are volunteer 
Conscientious Objector Girls.) 


PAROLE 


“Most of the children in the Pownal, Me., 
State School are assigned here by probate 
courts after application by their family or 
other guardians, and upon recommendation 
of the Superintendent of the School. A few 
are assigned by municipal courts when the 
children are involved in a delinquency 
charge. 

“About 35 per cent of the patients are 
high grade defectives many of whom can 
be trained and rehabilitated to outside 
communities. At the present time there 
are 18 Pownal patients who are out on trial 





14 


The fourteenth CPS unit to work 
in a training school was approved in 
May, 1944. The project: New Jer- 
sey State Village for Epileptics. The 
administrative agency: The Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, 
their first unit. Present personnel: 
Pulitzer-Prize Winner Carleton Ma- 

e. 

Carl Mabee is assistant director and 
is now making arrangements for the 
rest of the unit which will be trans- 
ferred in after the summer fire season. 











visits and some of these may be discharged 
eventually. 

“A child may be discharged in three ways: 
by recommendation of the staff of Pownal 
to the State Commissioner of Institutional 
Service, by the sole action of the Commis- 
sioner, or by action of the Justice of the 
Superior Court when further detention is 
unnecessary in his opinion. 

“School recommendations are based on 
the progress the child has made in his men- 
tal age, his rating on social maturity tests, 
and the desirability of the environment to 
—_ the child will be sent.” 

assignee from the American Fork, 
viak, State Training School wrote, “The 
State of Utah has a law which provides for 
the sterilization of the feeble minded. A 
majority of the patients at this school who 
are paroled to homes or to jobs, or those 
that are allowed to marry are first sterilized. 

“Some of the children seem a little sorry 
about it, but most of them are eager to get 
it over with because they are then given 
more opportunities to get out on their own. 

“Of the 1,260 children who have been 
committed since the school opened in 1931, 
about 600 have been paroled or discharged. 
Some of the children remain in the school 
for a few months, a few will be there all 
their lives. We have five children from 
each of two families, great numbers of 
brothers and sisters, mothers and daughters, 
etc. Death rates in an institution of this 
~ are several times as high as in normal 
ife.” 

And a report from Pennhurst says that 
the institution has been reluctant to release 
some of its better worker patients since 
professional personnel to train others has 
not been obtainable. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A typical report on public relations of 
training schools comes from the Brethren 
unit at Mansfield (Conn.) State Training 
School: “It cannot be said that the pa- 
tients either like or dislike us, since their 
attitudes change quickly and are apt to be 
irrational. By and large, we get along with 
the patients as well as the other employees 
and in many cases the basic attitude of the 
CPS men has made a noticeable difference 
in the reactions of the patients. 

“Frankly it is to be doubted if the ad- 
ministration, in general, or the employees 
really understand the motivation of the 
CO’s position. The large group of em- 
ployees who are cooperative and friendly 
seem to feel ‘we are short of help and since 
rene won't fight you might as well be doing 


“The CPS unit cannot be praised pub- 
licly. A recent article by a trustee of 
Mansfield which praised the work of the 


unit brought down a barrage of criticism 
by other employees. 

“Criticism varies. CPS men are accused 
of being lazy, careless, incompetent which 
in this unit is simply not true. When a 
man does so well that the results are glar- 
ingly obvious, then it is said ‘after all, what 
difference does it make if he does do well— 
he should be out helping his country.’ ” 

Public relations at the Laurel, Md., Dis- 
trict (of Columbia) Training School are un- 
usually good. All employees are invited to 
all public occasions sponsored by the unit; 
the school allows two hours off a week for 
relief and reconstruction study; on-job edu- 
cation is conducted each week by the Super- 
intendent or another staff member. 


Rosewood 


The unit at the Rosewood State School in 
Maryland is in a less favorable position. The 
State of Maryland allots about $250 a year 
for each of 1,100 patients at the school. 
This comparatively small amount (Wash- 
ington State spends about four times that 
much) makes any recreational, educational 
work for patients difficult. “When the unit 
first arrived there was considerable antago- 
nism displayed by the children of the 
higher mental level. This has virtually died 
down except when a piqued patient re- 
minds us of our status in uncomplimentary 
terms. With but a few exceptions our rela- 
tions with other employees have been for- 
mal and impersonal. It is rather that we 
are regarded as a useful but not entirely 
acceptable group. Though it is recognized 
that their work burden is much lighter than 
it would be without us, several of the 
specialist and professional staff openly re- 
sent our stand. Relations with the ad- 
ministrative body are almost intolerable. 

“CPS men at Rosewood have no educa- 
tional director, no educational program, 
work 12 hours 2 day under unfriendly con- 
ditions ; are still accomplishing a lasting 
job.” 


EDUCATION 


The men at thc New Lisbon unit work 
from 50 to 70 hours a week. In addition to 
their regular assignments CPS men organize 
Boy Scouts, chase runaways, take weekend 
recreational assignments with the patients 
whose major interest include such strenuous 
pastimes as baseball, hiking and comic 
books. In their off time the men continue 
language study in French or German; area 
study for relief work, relief problems. The 
AFSC has sent down a number of experi- 
enced speakers on relief subjects. Studies 
relating to the work at the school are going 
on, too: the superintendent gives a weekly 
talk on group therapy, delinquency, ac- 
counting practices in institutions. This is 
a more ambitious program than most of 
the units have, though almost all have some 
type of job training and religious program. 


CONTRIBUTION 


“But it is the intangible contribution, 
that is most important and most difficult,” 
wrote an assignee working in a training 
school. “Every child needs to be near some 
one he knows will always protect him, never 
hurt nor ridicule him, always lend a sym- 
pathetic ear. At the same time the at- 
tendant must constantly instruct, criticise 
and, when necessary, discipline the children. 

“The attendant has three or four hours a 
day when he can teach the lowgrades to 
dress, clean or feed themselves. He can 


play simple games or make toys for them. 
And all of this is a never ending job. So 
the most rewarding one I’ve had.” 


far, it’s 
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Cheltenham 


In the 1860's, top-hatted, long whiskered 
visitors to the Maryland penitentiary came 
back with some amazing stories. Eleven 
children less than twelve years old were 
sentenced there—‘one of these but five 
years old, so small as to be able to creep 
through the prison bars.” A Grand Jury 
report of 1867 tells of one child in the Bal- 
timore City Jail for stealing three loaves 
of bread; another child in jail for stealing 
23 cents. Another Grand Jury report for 
1871 tells of children “scarcely more than 
infants” serving time in the City Jail. 

Something had to be done. White chil- 
dren caught in the toils of the law had a 
special institution, the House of Refuge, 
but Negro children were herded in with 
hardened, adult criminals. A group of 
public spirited citizens, including a number 
of Baltimore Quakers, studied the new 
“cottage system” for schools, raised some 
$40,000 and inaugerated the “House of 
Reformation and Instruction for Colored 
Children.” With state and city aid the 
school opened on Feb. 4, 1873. 

By the end of 1873, there were 72 boys 
ranging from seven to 20 years old. Only 
three “could write a little,” four could 
“read books generally,” 36 did not even 
know the alphabet. 

Rather pathetic stories can be found in 
the early records of the boys in school: 
“Does not know he had a father and mother. 
Was taken from them at an early age (the 
effects of slavery).” Another: “Very good 
boy in every respect. Escaped.” Or, “Sent 
to Infirmary May 16, 1887 and I think he 
died there.” 


STATE SCHOOL 


In 1937 the State of Maryland assumed 
complete control of the school; renamed 
it the Cheltenham State School for Boys. 
The first CPS unit to work in a training 
school opened here Nov. 7, 1942, under the 
administration of the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

“Cheltenham,” wrote one of the CPS 
men, “is one of the most challenging proj- 
ects in CPS. The problem of delinquency 
is accentuated by wartime conditions and 
the need for adequate personnel in insti- 
tutions for deliquents is consequently more 
pressing. Cheltenham is not an institution 
of permanent custody; every child must 
be prepared for return to the community 
as soon as possible. 

“Most of the 240 boys remain in school 
here for about one year, some for even 
shorter, some for longer periods. In most 
cases the boys are neither psychotic or 
feeble minded; for the most part the insti- 
tution is dealing with emotionally disturbed 
or untrained children. The job, therefore, 
is principally concerned with restraining 
boys while they are in school and making 
adequate plans for their release on parole.” 


WORK 


Each of the six cottages has almost fifty 
boys, and four of the cottages are manned 
completely by CPS men. Running a cot- 
tage (there are two men to a cottage) is a 
twenty-four-hour job. “The work is largely 
routine—supervision of cleaning, seeing that 
the boys get off to work detail or to school, 
handling of discipline, settling of disputes 
between boys, giving haircuts, checking on 
clothes, answering a few hundred questions 
and numerous telephone calls, checking the 
whereabouts of all boys at all times—that 
is the life of a cottage master.” 

The Psycho-Social Clinic was established 


in the school about three months after the 
arrival of the CPS unit. All psychological 
testing for the school is done by one psy- 
chologist—a CPS man, and the two social 
case workers—both CPS—handle 80 percent 
of the case work done in the school. This 
involves counseling the boys when they 
come into the school, keeping in contact 
with them during their stay, planning for 
their paroles when they have earned their 
release. 

Another CPS man has been acting as 
Medical Attendant in the hospital. He has 
been instrumental in establishing connec- 
tions with the Freedman’s Hospital in 
Washington; securing medical treatment 
for the boys not available through the 
school’s own infirmary. 

There are three men working in the 
school business office. The oldest from the 
point of service at Cheltenham is a CPS 
man who doubled as the school dietician 
for three months. 

CPS men have at various times served 
as work detail supervisor, have supervised 
the boys’ and staff dining rooms; had vari- 
ous other duties such as serving as mem- 
bers of the School’s Discipline committee, 
or searching for runaways. One member of 
the unit has done an outstanding job in 
transforming the shoe repair shop from the 
level of low grade maintenance work to a 
program of shoe repair vocational training 
and still kept up the necessary maintenance 
work. 

Members of the CPS unit have aided in 
art classes, singing groups, organized ath- 
letics, organized a Boy Scout troop which 
is well on its way toward becoming a func- 
tional unit of the school. 


EVALUATION 


“Men frequently tend to evaluate their 
work in terms of immediate results. When 
working with delinquents this is not pos- 
sible, for frequently a seed planted does 
not bear fruit for years to come. One must 
face the fact that in dealing with human 
personality and behavior in this field the 
“unknowns” are infinite. Then there are 
the frustrations of the jobs and Chelten- 
ham certainly has its share; the inability 
of responsible State officials to understand 
the proper function of a training school, 
the continual dissatisfaction with continu- 
ing racial discrimination and segregation 
and the general irritations of Institutional 
setting. These could make the job unbear- 
able; on the other hand the opportunity to 
participate in human rehabilitation effec- 
tively is the kind of job that is worth tak- 
ing on, even though at times the difficulties 
in the path of concrete achievements seem 
insurmountable.” 

—Stephen L. Angell, Jr. 





Psychology 


According to psychologists, idiots 
are people whose mental age will 
never exceed that of a two year old 
child; the mental age of imbeciles is 
between two and seven, that of mo- 
rons between seven and twelve. All 
of these unfortunate people are 
loosely classed as feeble minded. 

All three types are found in the 
training schools. Idiots are almost 
helpless, higher grade morons can 
often be rehabilitated; sent out into 
the community to do useful jobs. 











Presbyterian—(from page 3) 
departments. At the present, four are ward 
orderlies; two are operating room orderlies, 
one a laundry mechanic, an oiler, a file 
clerk, one on the information desk and one 
is in the personnel office. The rest of the 
25 man unit is still in the steward’s depart- 
ment. 

“Little or none of the work is on a pro- 
fessional level and without doubt better 
use could be made of the talents and 
abilities of the CPS unit, but at least they 
are alleviating, to some extent, an acute 
labor shortage in what the hospital likes to 
term ‘an essential war industry.’ A few of 
the men are able to see the direct results 
of their work in their contacts with their 
patients in the wards and in the operating 
rooms. For them it is a particular source 
of pleasure, since there is no discrimination 
among ward patients as to race, creed or 
color. It is the hope of the CPS unit that 
some day there will be no discrimination 
on the hospital staff, in the employment 
office, in the private pavilion, too. A little 
progress has been made since the advent of 
the CPS unit, but this, unfortunately, is 
due more to the labor shortage than any- 


thing else.” 
LIVING 


The unit lives in a small dormitory, for- 
merly an institute for the deaf and dumb. 
The hospital supplies twelve and a half 
dollars a month maintenance, laundry, bar- 
bering and medical and dental care (so far 
one appendectomy, one tonsilectomy, a 
host of minor treatments.) 

Public relations within the hospital are 
excellent. The Quaker Emergency group 
did a great deal toward breaking the ice 
for COs. Firm friends and sup rs have 
been found throughout the Medical Center. 

Lost in the magnitude of the metropolis 
there is no public relations problem with 
neighbors except in attempting to fill count- 
less invitations received by the unit from 
Friends and friends. Even tickets to ‘Okla- 
homa’ have been tendered and gratefully 
accepted. 

While professional or even semi-profes- 
sional training is completely lacking inside 
the hospital for members of the CPS unit, 
there are a host of opportunities within 
the city. The unfailing Quaker Emergency 
Service has provided free courses in psy- 
chology, relief and reconstruction, first aid. 
Powell House, AFSC refugee center, oe 
vides language courses and unit mem 
are taking courses in five local colleges. 

CPS men have worked in their spare 
time in settlement houses, Sunday schools, 
on peace teams; have spent their invalu- 
able furlough working in charitable camps 
up the Hudson and in New England. 

Group meetings are held weekly at the 
dormitory with the unit and a large num- 
ber of visitors attending. Speakers have 
included most of those on the CPS circuit, 
members of the unit and a number of local 
New Yorkers speaking on pacifism, politics, 
cooperatives, migrants, race relations, re- 
ligion, peace plans, etc. An hour’s speech 
usually sets off two hours of discussion 
among the members. 

—Walter Harding. 

CPS men aiding in the preparation of 
this supplement: George Loveland, Chris 
Cadbury, Ned Linegar, Ted Horvath, Jack 
Petherbridge, Robert Litton, Ted Neff, Arlo 
Sonnenberg, John Ewart, Freeman Meyer, 
Ralph Delk, Roland Ortmayer, Ray Pierz- 
chalski, John Hanks, in addition to the men 
whagse names appear at the end of their 
articles. 
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Alexian Bros.— (from page 3) 


FIRST 


CPS 26 is one of the two units adminis- 
tered by the Association for Catholic Con- 
scientious Objectors. It was the first unit 
approved by Selective Service that broke 
away from the policy of assigning CPS men 
solely to soil conservation or forestry work. 
This was the first of any of the hospital 
units; the first of the approved special 
projects. Two hospital units that had been 
scheduled to open previously at Gardner, 
Mass., and Elgin, Ill., were abandoned at 
the last minute because of American Leg- 
ion opposition. 

So the burden of proving the value of 
all CPS work in hospitals fell upon the 
group of 18 men who opened the Alexian 
unit in March, 1942. Today there are over 
1500 CPS men in some type of hospital 
work throughout the country. Today there 
are 45 CPS men in Alexian; there are no 
vacancies and a request for additional men 
is before Selective Service. The local boys 
made good. 


WORK 


The 45 men are scattered throughout the 
institution, as nurses in the training school, 
working in the offices, behind the switch 
board, in the laboratory, at the reception 
desk. 

Eleven of the CPS men are in the nurs- 
ing school with one more year to go before 
they finish their three year course. After 
graduation they take state board examina- 
tions; if they pass they are Registered 
Nurses. (When the CO’s first came in, 
there were 90 enrolled in the nursing school 
—the draft and other jobs has cut the num- 
ber to 26 now.) CPS nurses put in 40-48 
hours a week working with the patients 
and another 15-20 hours in class. 

Fifteen other CPS men have just fin- 
ished a year of special training as practical 
nurses. These are former 101 men who 
were forced to discontinue their studies for 
relief and reconstruction in 1943 because 
of congressional action. In addition to 
their practical nursing training, the men do 
actual hospital work and carry on their area 
and language studies in their spare time. 
R and R men are studying either German 
or Chinese; the hospital pays for the in- 
struction at De Paul Univ ersity. 

For all CPS men the hospital provides 
$15 a month maintenance, free uniforms, 
laundry, pressing and cleaning, hair cuts 
and white shoe polish. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


“The early days were often tempestuous 
ones. Employees and training nurses often 
disliked and distrusted us, though the 
Brothers were always neutral. When one 
CPS man walked about the busy, crowded 
kitchen and quietly but firmly turned over 
the patients’ butter pats which stated ‘Re- 
member Pearl Harbor’ on the surface the 
uproar was terrific. This incident alone 
almost sent us back to the attractions of 
life in Yew Hampshire. 

“Now the days of doubt and misunder- 
standing have passed. Working together 
has opened the eyes of both sides. CPS 
men and non-CPS men frequently go out 
together in their spare time. 

“The patient rarely knows he is being 
served by conscientious objectors. When 
they do ask and are given the story, the 
reaction is generally not unfavorable, largely 
because they are appreciative of the care 
taken of them. There are some misgivings 
among the patients but most of us feel 





General Hospitals 


According to the Camp Section of 
the NSBRO, Selective Service has 
refused to approve any more general 
hospitals for these reasons: 

1. Volunteer amateur help can usu- 
ally be raised for general hospitals; 
mental hospitals are usually isolated 
and the job is apt to be so dangerous 
or nerve-wracking as to discourage 
most people. . 

2. Most general hospitals are pri- 
vately owned; CPS units may lead to 
charges of favoritism. All mental 
hospitals with CPS units are state 
owned and SS prefers to work with 
the larger governmental agencies. 

3. SS believes CPS men should con- 
centrate their efforts on one type of 
hospital work, rather than cover all 
ees of medical service. 

. 8S would prefer not to have CPS 
rth in a position to influence public 
opinion; prefers to keep CPS out of 
the limelight. 











that you should not force a man to turn 
the other cheek before you help him in his 
sickness.” 

—George Mathues 


Duke—(jrom page 3) 
TECHNICAL JOBS 


Dr. Keith Grimson, Duke hospital sur- 
geon is studying methods of alleviating all- 
too-common hypertension (high blood pres- 
sure) by surgery. A device that may help 
solve the problem of hypertension has been 
perfected; it allows the blood pressure of a 
dog to be studied while it lives under nor- 
mal conditions. Two CPS assistants make 
readings, study surgical techniques, study 
the effects of anesthetics on blood pressure, 
undertake hypertension investigations on 
rats, study “surgical, endocrinological and 
medicinal relationships of the disease” 
under the direction of the doctor. 

A CPS technician types, records, draws 
blood from blood donors for the hospital’s 
blood bank needed for transfusions. 

Duke hospital has the only electro- 
encephalograph (electrical brain wave re- 
corder) in southeast U.S. CPS technicians 
handle the delicate complicated instrument 
that measures, records, the infinitesimal 
electrical currents given off by the human 
brain. Brain tumors, cerebral hemorrhages, 
other conditions become apparent from the 
recording. 

Photoelectric colormeters are used in the 
chemical analysis of blood from psychiatric 
patients. A CPS assignee is the technician. 
So are the technicians working in the Ex- 
perimental Surgery Department trying to 
discover methods of fighting influenza. An- 
other CPS technician works in the art de- 
partment, prepares visual work for medical 
teaching, slides, lettering, photographs. 

The operating room team started in De- 
cember 1942 as regular, pan-emptying 
orderlies; today act as circulating nurses, 


clean and prepare instruments, operate 
special machinery, aid the anesthestist, 
handle responsible assignments, are being 


groomed for even more responsible jobs. 
Two assignees are helping to design and 

build a machine to study the motion sick- 

ness for the department of neuropsychiatry, 


another man has been trained as a physical 
therapist—a rehabilitation expert for in- 
dividuals who have suffered infantile 
paralysis, loss of limb, broken bones. 

In addition to these jobs men are on 
call to the nursing office to work off-hours 
as special attendants, ward orderlies. “An 
attendant may not only clean up after a 
brain operation but may follow up by sit- 
ting by his bed at night to see that he 
doesn’t roll over on the unhealed side of 
his head, as well as take care of his other 
needs. in this way, the patient, all too 
likely to become simply another case to 
the busy attendant in the operating room 
can be seen on the ward in better perspec- 
tive as the human being he is.” 

Outside the special night nursing, CPS 
men work some 52 hours a week, 12 of 
which are class instruction. Classes in- 
clude psychiatry-background description of 
a case, then the actual presence of the pa- 
tient in class, lectures and practice sessions 
in special ward techniques in the wards; 
surgery—and that includes 22 sessions in 
basic anatomy and physiology, two lectures 
on operating room techniques, ten sessions 
on specific nursing procedures, others on 
anesthesia. 

In addition there are three groups study- 
ing French, two studying German, another 
studying Chinese. 

To while away the spare hours, twice 
weekly seminars on relief work, medical 
work, nutrition are carried on. 


GREEN DIAMOND 


On the white coats of the CPS attendants 
is sewn a green diamond, representing 
nothing in itself, identifying the men as 
members of CPS 61. Both the Duke and 
Asheville sections are under the administra- 
tion of the Commission on World Peace of 
the Methodist Church; roughly half of the 
CPS men there are Methodists. Thirteen 
men transferred to the expanded Duke unit 
when 101 closed. 

Though neither the Meyer Ward nor 
Highland is a custodial institution for the 
care of the incurably mentally ill, High- 
land’s 75 beds are reserved entirely for 
psychiatric patients, and work of CPS men 
there is considered mental hospital duty 

“At the present,” wrote one of the Duke 
unit, “I am watching a young man improve 
week by week and I have a sense of per- 
sonal triumph every time he shows signs of 
further improvement. Before too long, I 
hope to see him working in the regular hos- 
pital routine, preparatory to going home. 
How can one lose interest in his work when 
he has that to which he can look forward?” 

—William Kriebel. 


Notes 


By action of the Board of Managers of 
the Cheltenham School, the next Director 
of the School is to be a Negro. .. . The 
present elected head of the Alexian Broth- 
ers Order is a German who was forced to 
flee to England by the Nazis. . . . One of 
the men at Duke is helping to run a farm 
which raises swine for studies of disease 
reactions in animals. Another Duke as- 
signee works in recreational therapy with 
children designated by the local Family 
Welfare Society. About 16 percent of 
the patients at Mansfield are epileptics. see 
“There are not many violent cases,” wrote 


a CPS man from another training school. 
“Some patients pull off their clothes, eat 
bed springs and razor blades and once in a 
while attack an attendant.” . . . 
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CPS Camps and Units— (from page 2) 


ing School, Southern Wisconsin Colony, 
MCC, John L. Ewart, 25. 

No. 124, Stockley, Del., 
Colony (training school), AFSC, Archie 
Gallatin, 

No. 125, Orono, Me., State University 
Agricattora Station, MCC, Francis Smuck- 
er, 1 

No. 126, Beltsville, Md., Dept. of Agri- 
culture Experiment Station, MCC. Dorsa 
Mishler, 15. 

No. 127, American Fork, Utah, State 
Training School, MCC, Arlo Sonnenberg, 
15. 

No. 128, Lapine, Ore., Selective Service 
System (government camp), Bureau of 
Reclamation, Herbert L. Murch, 200. 

No. 129, Spring City, Pa., Pennhurst 
State (training) School, AFC, Robert F. 
Beach, 30. 

No. 130, Pownal, Me., Maine Training 
School, AFSC, Theodore 8. Horvath, 15. 

No. 131, Cherokee, Ia., Cherokee State 
(mental) Hospital, Methodist World Peace 
Commission, M. Chandler Lazenby, 25. 

No. 132, Laurel, Md., District Training 
School, AFSC, John Petherbridge, 15. 

No. 133, Wooster, Ohio, Ohio Agri. Ex- 
periment Station, AFSC, E. Leroy Mer- 
cer, 6. 

No. * Belden, Cal., BSC, FS, D. C. 
Gnagy, 1 

No. 135, ictal Mich., Selective Serv- 
ice (government camp), Fish .& Wildlife, 
Norman V. Wilson. 

No. 136, State Home for Epileptics, Skill- 
man Village, N. J., Baptist Home Mission 
Society, F. Carlton Mabee, Jr., 15. 

No. 137, Independence, Ia., State (mental) 


Hospital, Evangelical and Reformed Com- 
mission on Christian Social Action, 15. 


Delaware State 


Congregational— (jrom page 1) 

The report also urged more attention to 
its COs in prison and to the needy families 
of CPS men and CO prisoners. These, it 
said, sheuld receive “the intelligent, kindly 
service of the church to which they be- 
long, and of the denomination” through the 
Committee on War Victims and Services. 

“These helpless ones left at home certainly 
are war victims.” 

In conclusion, the report emphasized that 

“the issue here is not pacifism but con- 
science. We must appt, the Christian con- 
science in every age. . .. We who believe in 
individual liberty, in " the priesthood of all 
believers, in the sanctity of conscience, do 
not dare desert them if we and they are to 
be true to our Congregational heritage of 
religious liberty.” 


Loses Eye—(from page 1) 
Circus Fire 
Twenty-three members of the Norwich, 
Conn., State Hospital CPS unit, as many 
as could be spared from their regular 
duties, volunteered their services after the 
disastrous Hartford circus fire July 5, but 
found the situation already under control. 
The group, including two CPS wives, 
traveled to Hartford as soon as possible 
after learning of the disaster, and offered 
themselves as attendants, blood donors or 
general helpers. They were thanked for 
their offer of help but were not needed. 


In Prison—(jfrom page 1) 


tion reveals that up to May, 1944, 175 
regular paroles were granted to ‘the 481 CO 
prisoners who applied for it during that 
period. 

Among the Jehovah’s Witnemes who be- 


came eligible for regular, third-of-term 
parole during that time, at least 52 declined 
to apply, 50 were granted, and 183 denied. 

Of the other COs, at least 22 didn’t apply, 
125 were granted and 123 denied. 

Of the non-CO Selective Service viola- 
tors, at least 107 didn’t apply, 143 were 
granted and 22 denied. 

These figures do not include paroles 
granted under the Executive Order 8641 
special parole plan, it was pointed out. A 
Selective Service tabulation covering 
roughly the same period showed that there 
were 1,865 applications for this type of 
parole, both COs and non-COs 

The Bureau of Prisons approved 843 of 
these and Selective Service screened out an 
additional 45, leaving 798 who finally re- 
ceived 8641 paroles. 

Of these, 564 were paroled to I-A military 
service, 42 to I-A-O, 158 to CPS, and 34 to 
Plan Four Special Service. 

Meanwhile three more men were ap- 
proved for > to CPS. They were: 

Charles E. Carpenter, Petersburg to Big 
Flats. 

Gaylord P. Kast, Terre Haute to Mancos. 

James M. O’Connor, Sandstone to Lapine. 

Imprisoned 

A total of 88 men, designated as COs by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent 
to prison between June 20 and July 5 for 
violations of the Selective Service Act. Of 
these, 78 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The list included R. Alfred Hassler, 
managing editor of the Fellowship Maga- 
zine, who was sentenced to three years for 
his refusal to report to CPS, and three men 
who had walked out of camp. They were 
William C. Houser, two years; Bernice R. 
Johnson, three and a half years; and Vic 
Walker, three and a half years. 





Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge. In addition, 
those listed under Military Service dis- 
charges include those who have requested 
such discha ~ although it may not have 
been granted by the time this appears. 
For Military Service 

Belden: Ervin hae esner, IAO. 

Big Ftats: Edw Parrish Jr., LAO. 

Colorado ediaess Jacob R. Doerksen, IA (Navy) 

Howard, R, I1., Hospital: John H. Musselman, 

IAO. 

Mount Weather: Alexander F. Kiefer, IA; Wil- 

liam P. Wewer, IAO. 

North Fork: Ernest Sagtee, IA. 

Three Rivers: James R. Fox, IAO; Richard D. 

Schroeder, IAO. 
For Physical Disability 

Big Flats: Jackson L. Wilcher. 

Coshocton: Paul E. Hanson. 

Gatlinburg: Alan E. Adams. 

Glendora: Donald L. Grundy. 

Magnolia: Hoilis B. Butler. 

Mount Weather: Jacob H. Jaffe. 
~ : Clarence Kliewer. 
North Fork: Walter W. Schmid. 

Philadelphia Hos —, Gene R. 1, 
Union Grove, , Training School: phas H. 


Decker. 
Wells Tannery: Radical Love, Harold E. Weyandt. 
Williamsburg, Va., Hospital: Robert H. Liewellyn. 
Walked Out 


Cascade Locks: Ormond Hamilton. 
Downey: Lawrence Olson, John L. Warden. 
North Fork: Norman E. Walter. 

Terry: Elden Haas. 


Rep. Kearney 


The use of six CPS men to help in the 
Camp Operations Division of Selective 
Service during the month of May has 
aroused the suspicions of Representative 
Bernard W. Kearney, N. Y 


Apparently fearful that the COs were 
somehow involved in the selection of men 
for the armed forces, Rep. Kearney gave 
out a statement to the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une that he was not satisfied with Col. 
Kosch’s statement that the COs worked 
only on CPS records. He hinted that he 
planned to continue his investigation. 

The CPS men worked at the Selective 
Service headquarters from May 1 to 27, 
checking CPS illness and accident reports. 
For this they were paid a maintenance 
allowance of $3 per day and Selective Serv- 
ice expressed complete satisfaction with 
their work. 


Debates Withdrawal 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation was 
polling the members of its National Council 
last week on the question of withdrawing 
from the NSBRO and “any responsibility 
in administrating conscription.” 

First returns showed a vote of 14 to 10 
in favor of withdrawal; then the group de- 
cided to poll the entire Council member- 
ship and Executive Committee, about 75 in 
all. Results of the vote should be known 
shortly, it was said. 

The FOR asked its general membership 
to vote on the question last year, but the 
results were not considered decisive enough 
for action at that time. 


Dependency 


The NSBRO Dependency Council has 
authorized the expenditure of $1,560 for the 
month of July for the dependents of 45 
CPS men or CO prisoners. 

This is the greatest monthly expenditure 
to date. The needs ranged from one item 
of $315 for hospital expenses to $5 for some 
specific need. Average was about $35. 

The Council, meeting in Washington June 
29, discussed at some length the general 
question of how much pressure should be 
put on individuals to use public charities 
before applying to the Dependency Council. 
The Council operates on a running budget 
of only about $1,500 which must be re- 
plenished each month. 

Both this problem and the matter of 
whether the Council could be expected to 
keep up men’s insurance premiums were to 
be referred to the NSBRO Board of 
Directors. 

The meeting was attended by John 
Snyder and Harold 8S. Bender of the MCC, 
Dr. Eldon Burke of the BSC, Albert Simon 
of the FOR, Margaret Brooke and David 
Walden of the AFSC, Paul Comly French 
and Daniel Frysinger of the NSBRO. 
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Statistics 


As of June 15, there were 7,186 men in 
CPS with 275 more under assignment. The 
agency figures were: 


Mennonite 


Government ... 
Admin. Detach. Ser. 
Methodists .. 
Catholic 
Cooperative 
(Bowie) 
Baptists .. 
Miscellaneous .... ll ll 


Total 3,258 7,186 


At the same time, Selective Service re- 
leased figures showing that by June 30, 
2,223 men had been discharged from CPS. 
The breakdown: 

For Physical Disability . 1,029 
For Military Service 
I-A cap ae 
1-A-O . 455 


Unknown 40 
Walked out, Refused to work, ete. 
For Occupational Reasons. . 

For Dependency Reasons 
CPS Reserve (over 38) 
Parolees and Probationers 
Deceased 

Miscellaneous 


Civilian Bonds 

Sales of Civilian Bonds, those govern- 
ment issues not designated as “war bonds,” 
totaled $4,351,660 as of June 14. Of this 
total, Mennonites had subscribed $3,138,046. 


CO Advisors 


After a year of operation, the chain of 
CO advisors across the country was de- 
scribed last week by the NSBRO Advisory 
Section as a “highly successful” system. 

The list of advisors who have agreed to 
take the responsibility of guiding CO regis- 
trants in their areas through the maze of 
Selective Service regulations now totals 
about 400 persons or committees, including 
about 75 attorneys. They are located in 
every state but North Dakota and 
Wyoming. 

Local advisors answer as many questions 
as possible regarding CO procedure, re- 
ferring to the NSBRO those which they 
can’t handle themselves. Similarly, the 
NSBRO has referred hundreds of petitions 
to advisors in the area where it feels that 
local help would be more effective. 

A number of such advisory groups have 
formed semi-permanent committees and 
have performed an “invaluable” service, the 
Advisory Section stated. Chief among these 
would be the Metropolitan Board for COs 
in New York City; the New York State 
Board for CPS; the Philadelphia Council 
for COs. 

The Washington (D.C.) Federation of 
Churches Committee on COs; the Cleve- 
land Board for COs; the Michigan Council 
for COs; the CO Service and Information 
Bureau in Chicago; the Northern California 
Service Board for COs; the Los Angeles 
County Committee for COs; the Oregon 
Service Board for i Objectors; and 
the Seattle Board for C 


Government Notes 


A limited service status for Class IV-E 
conscientious objectors has again been rec- 
ognized by Selective Service after more 
than a year of sending them to camp along 
with physically fit registrants. 

Now men slated for CPS who have minor 
physical defects will not be assigned to 
camp until comparable grows are called 
up for military service. The army has not 
been accepting any limited service men for 
the past two months, it was understood. 

Such men will be designated by the addi- 
tion of the letter “L” after-their classifica- 
tion, such as I-A (L), I-A-O (L) and 
IV-E (L). 


High School Students 


The Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940 (Section 5-f) has been amended to 
defer high school students to the end of 
any academic year during the last half of 
which they are called for induction. 

Previously deferment was granted only if 
they were in their senior year. 


From the Papers 


From a syndicated gossip column by 
Leonard Lyons: 


Erich Maria Remarque, author of “All 
Quiet on the Western Front,” doesn’t be- 
lieve that his story, in which Lew Ayres 
played the leading role, influenced Ayres 
into becoming a conscientious objector. 

“Ayres felt that way long before he made 
the movie,” said Remarque. “I spoke to 
seven other fellows who played in the pic- 
ture. They weren’t at all affected by it.” 

From an editorial in the Jacksonville, 
Fla., Times-Union: 


News comes from Hollywood to friends 
of Lew Ayres, the one-time film star, that 
he is planning to enter the ministry after 
the war. . . . His career in motion pictures 
is, of course, a thing of the past. If any 
picture making concern should ever use him 
again, failure would be the inevitable result 
of the production. 

Can it be that his reception as a minister 
would be different? The ministry cer- 
tainly is not a refuge for pacifists and con- 
scientious objectors—particularly the latter. 
It never has been nor never will be: The 
Gideons predominate both in pulpit and 
congregation. No man who has failed his 
country can hope to successfully point the 
way for others to salvation, even though 
God’s saving grace has changed his heart. 

Lew Ayres, like all others who chose the 
role of the conscientious objector when the 
bullets began to fly, is a marked man. 
Enough days are not left in his span, of 
life in which to outli. the reputation he 
has made for himself. 

From an editorial, the Concord, N. H., 
Monitor: 


Our own observation of conscientious ob- 
jectors (we sat on a general court martial 
which tried a considerable number of them 
in the last war) is that they are in a 
great many instances, excepting certain reli- 
gious groups, Quakers in particular, a bunch 
of parlor pinks whose thinking is terribly 
confused. 

Individually they have potential talents 
probably beyond the average but they are 





deficient in balance. They are often de- 
scribed as over-educated. They manage 
their liberties poorly. They are apt to be 
illogical. 

As a further observation we are opposed 
to pampering COs. If they are genuine we 
believe they will recognize the need for 
making certain that those who are not gen- 
uine are strictly controlled during war, if 
for no other reason than to prevent offense 
to the vast majority who support the war 
effort patriotically. Control means separa- 
tion and isolation. 


From 
World: 

What has become of the pacifists? Well, 
they’ll be back. Not so many years ago, 
they bulged into all meetings, they organ- 
ized young people’s societies and college 
gangs around the “principle” of “we won’t 
fight.” They got churches and big denom- 
inations out on limbs. They sought to 
make criminals of all who would stop Hitler. 
Just now they are at a discount, but they'll 
be back. 

We distrust the pacifists and trust the 
realists. When the tussle of peace comes, 
the pacifists will be vocal but ineffectual 
again. 


an editorial, the Okla., 


Tulsa, 


From an editorial in the Dayton, O., 
Journal: 


Without question these men who refuse 
to fight are one of the most troublesome 
problems of a nation at war. Paradoxi- 
cally, only in a democracy would they be 
given the consideration that permits them 
to withhold service to help maintain that 
democracy. Yet only the unthinking ac- 
cuse more than a tiny minority of physical 
cowardice—often they seek and are given 
the most dangerous noncombat tasks—and 
of moral courage they certainly have 
aplenty. 

The process of reasoning by which they 
arrive at their decisions is fallacious and 
probably represents a psychosis (from some 
type of which few of us are free), but in 
a philosophy that recognizes the individual 
as supreme they are entitled to their opin- 
ions, the only test being whether such 
opinions are genuine. 

But for the good of the nation, however, 
one can be thankful that conscientious ob- 
jectors are exceedingly few in number. 





